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Some Thoughts on Public Relations 


—— relations cannot work miracles, yet some near miracles 
occurred through the help of public relations. 

Consider for a moment that public relations is to libraries as maple s 
is to pancakes. It is a sweetening up process; mainly because of it the 
product becomes better. 

Public relations, like the sugar maple, needs only to be tapped to pro 
a pleasant substance. Like maple syrup, public relations is a pure commo 
and comes from natural ingredients. True, it takes a little cooking and 
right conditions to make it the delightful product it can be. 

There is much to be said about the values of public relations. There 
much to be said also for libraries—large and small—and the lasting g 
which comes from their being a part of the community. It is our earnest 
hope, and expectation, that the Rural Libraries project, under our directi 
in New Hampshire, will become an inspiration, both to the public and 
our libraries themselves. : 

We are convinced it will inspire more people to read, to love books, and 
to become the richer for having done so. We are convinced, too, that it 
inspire our library executives to find greater pleasure in their prof 
and to gain a new sense of gratitude in the fact that their world is thus 
widened and expanded to include that segment of the public not now 
aware of its manifold benefits. 


Hamilton S. Putnam 
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APublic Relations Program for Rural Libraries 


by 
HAMILTON S. PUTNAM, of H. S. Putnam 
© Associates, a Concord, N. H., public relations 


.y' all our traditions, our libraries, as we here in New Hampshire and 
Vermont like to think, ought to merit and maintain the continued 
and lasting support of the communities where they exist. And it is to this 
end that a Rural Libraries Project has been undertaken by the New Hamp- 
shire State Library, with the assistance of this organization, to foster and 
promote increasingly better public relations between those libraries and the 
public they now serve and those whose patronage they hope in future days 
to attract. 

To set this project in motion, it was first proposed to challenge the public’s 
attention by a thought-starting query to be displayed wherever in the com- 
munity it might be seen. This query is, “WHEN WAS THE LAST TIME 
YOU LOOKED INSIDE YOUR LIBRARY?” It was a self-imposed, 
provocative question. And, out of it came the thought there must be count- 
less others to whom the inside of a library is not the most familiar building 
in the community. The result was a poster, first in a series: “LOOKED IN- 
SIDE LATELY?” 

Even before we undertook to develop our ideas on methods of stimulating 
library service and patronage, it became obvious that in too many instances 
the library has fallen into a “‘taken-for-granted”’ category. More often than 
not, it has been the result of a philanthropic bequest, which of course re- 
lieved the community (it seemed) from further library responsibility. Here 
then was our first opportunity to correct a misapprehension. 

After three months of intense study we evolved a formula under which 
our theories regarding public relations for rural libraries can be practically 
applied. We are convinced that certain fundamental principles are in- 
volved which apply alike to all small town libraries in the area covercd and 
that, once a promotional plan is developed for good public relations, it 
can be carried on with unqualified success. 

Our original presentation was comprehensive and pointed out in some 
detail what our method of approach would be. We then proceeded to imple- 
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ment it. An initial phase was to hold a series of sessions with personnel of the 
State Library, primarily to work out a set of ground rules, to become oriented 
with broad library functions, and to develop a workable relationship that 
would permit us to proceed under our own initiative while hewing to the 
established guide lines already agreed upon. 

A division of functions enabled us to focus attention on three basic cate. 
gories; liaison, communications, and field representation. The first em. 
bodied relationships between the agency and the State Library; the second 
all phases of informational media such as news, radio, TV, publicity aids: 
and the third, the day-to-day development of the program with the small 
town libraries themselves. This latter category has, in three months, pro- 
duced most stimulating results, due in large part to the fine efforts of Mrs, 
Myrtle C. McIntyre of this organization. 

After our initial period of indoctrination, we obtained a list of libraries 
that had earlier indicated interest in taking a closer look at the formula for 
public relations at the small town level. Visits were made to these libraries 
by the public relations staff. Since these visits are still being carried out, no 
full report on the results can be made at this time. It may suffice to point 
out a few highlights. 

Dovetailing as it did with the existing program, the National Library Week 
promotional effort was the most successful it has ever been, with more than 
60 small town libraries cooperating. This effort was sparkplugged by the 
overall public relations program. Several towns have already started Senior 
Citizens groups; others have new adult and youth programs in the making; 
still others are forming Friends of the Library groups. In one small town 
public relations personnel aided in securing a telephone for the library, and 
the first call was put through to Mrs. McIntyre as an expression of apprecia- 
tion. 

Our foremost problem has been to establish in the minds of our library 
executives the distinction between establishing and maintaining public rela- 
tions and mere publicity. The latter may be spasmodic; a good public rela- 
tions plan never is. Publicity may enter a public relations program but 
never supplant it. It may be the result of an effort to stimulate public rela- 
tions but seldom the cause of it. Publicity may have a dozen purposes. Public 
relations is concerned primarily with creating a friendly and agreeable 
atmosphere for an institution without which an effort to secure publicity 
may be of wasteful and highly doubtful value. 

One definition would be that it is a simple workable way of getting people 
to put their best foot forward, which is often what they prefer to do anyway. 
Once this is done, public relations is utilized to get others to do likewise, 
until the whole chain of events called public opinion is heading in the general 
direction of a planned objective or accomplishment. In this respect the town 
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library often becomes the focal point for this united effort. Citizens groups 
get leadership from the librarian, the staff, and the board of trustees. A part 
of our present public relations program is to seek out this citizen support, 
muster it, and put it to work for the library and the community. 

When the poster idea was first advanced, it received such genuine and 
enthusiastic support, that we worked out a plan to develop a 3-D type 
window or counter display. These and other colorful aids have now been 
produced and distributed. Since they are eye-catching and lend themselves 
to visual explanation, the posters and display, together with an example of 
the preponderance of published news material, appear here as a composite 
photograph. 


Raymond P. Holden Lists#...... 
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Small but Mighty: The Lyme (N.H.) Library 


Acommunity of approximately 1,000 
people in the middle section of New 
Hampshire near the Connecticut 
River, Lyme has a small but very 
active and progressive library. The 
town consists of two distinct settle. 
ments, Lyme Plain, where the main 
library is located, and Lyme Center, 
halfway up a hillside two miles away, 
where a branch has been established. 

A second branch has been opened in 
one of the schools. As a result of this expanded service, all the people of 
Lyme have easy access to books. 

The library’s history is almost as old as that of the community, though 
it has operated as a public library only since 1907. Originally it was housed 
in a school, which burned in 1911, and with it the entire book collection 
except those books in circulation. A bequest of $15,000 from Sidney Con- 
verse of the Converse Rubber Company made it possible in 1936 to build 
the present attractive red-brick structure. On the front lawn is a sign pro- 
claiming the library hours and at the front door, a deposit box for the return 
of books when the library is closed. Inside, too, the building is inviting, with 
pale green walls and a flower-banked fireplace. 

The library owns a collection of 6,500 volumes. During 1957 more than 
2,000 additional volumes were borrowed through the bookmobile or directly 
from the State Library, actually more than six times the number the library 
itself was able to add by gift and purchase during the year. The circulation 
for the same period was over 11,000, nearly 12 books per capita, well above 
average. Children’s books comprise a large portion of the collection, and 
children outnumber adults as library patrons. 

The marked interest of children and young people in the library is due 
to the cooperation of the library and the schools. The students come to the 
library individually and by classes on released time, the school faculty in- 
forming the library staff ahead of time about the subject matter to be studied, 
in order that sufficient material for their needs may be available. The library 
and the schools hold Open House during National Education Week, which 
is usually near the time of Children’s Book Week. The children often pre- 
pare exhibits for display in the library. Indeed, their enthusiasm for the 


library is such that they voluntarily shovel the path to one of the branches 
in the winter time! 
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On the other hand, the library makes class-room loans to the schools, 
and sets up special exhibits for them; one prepared on the United Nations 
included a model of the building, books on the subject for loan, as well as 
posters and free material for every room. New children’s books are loaned 
to two of the schools for reading aloud to the lower grades. This reading 
aloud to youngsters just learning and not yet able to read with ease continues 
to hold the interest of the children who first learned the joy of books through 
the library story hours. Receipt of state aid has enabled the library to em- 
phasize children’s books. 

For the young adults the branches sponsored a book-reviewing contest 
based on the “Landmark” series. The winning young people read their 
reports over Station WTSL, Lebanon. Bennett Cerf, the publisher, when 
he heard of this, sent two titles from the ‘‘Allabout”’ series. 

Meanwhile the adults are by no means neglected. Isolated people on back 
roads enjoy long-term wiater loans of books. Lyme is one of the few libraries 
in the state to borrow collections of non-fiction from the State Library for 
the summer visitors, who are most pleasantly impressed, and respond with 
enthusiastic support of the library. 

This would be a record for any town to be proud of, but in Lyme all this 
is accomplished without a full-time librarian. What Lyme does have is a 
group of hard-working trustees, with the town and the local organizations 
backing them up 100%. Mrs. Robert Chaffee, chairman of the board of 
trustees, is responsible both within and without the library for the vital 
part it plays in the community, though the actual expansion of service be- 
gan under Mrs. Marcel Sessler, also a trustee. Mrs. Charles S. Demarest 
is doing the cataloging; Mrs. Augusta Downs, a teacher, operates the Chesley 
School branch library; Miss Lucy King and Mrs. James Dickson act as 
assistant librarians at the Town library; Mrs. Katharine Bryant is librarian 
at Lyme Center; Mrs. Chaffee and Miss King do book reviewing—so goes 
the list of people working toward a common goal, and probably without 
realizing it, at the same time doing a bang-up job of public relations. 

That they maintain good public relations is evidenced in the generosity 
of the Valley News, a daily, and the Hanover Gazette, a weekly, in giving 
publicity to library activities and book .promotion; and in the substantial 
contributions made by local organizations. The P.T.A. gives considerable 
library assistance; the Utility Club started a World War II Memorial of 
“books of lasting value’; the Grange recently donated $100 worth of child- 
ren’s books. 

The Lyme library is truly a vital community institution. 


Doreen M. Harper 
Public Library Consultant, New Hampshire State Library 











Radio Library Promotion 


by 
MRS. ALICE J. POST, Librarian 
Waterbury, Vermont, Public Library 


T= is the story of an experiment in library promotion by radio. A 
library in a town with no newspaper of its own and with a location 
out of the center of the village faces some problems in keeping the towns- 
people aware of its activities. Even though our correspondent for the neigh- 
boring dailies is most cooperative, there are many things which those papers 
do not have space to print. However, we are fortunate to have a local radio 
station with a coverage of central Vermont, and a friendly staff, always 
ready to lend a sympathetic ear to suggestions. For several years they had 
been using the spot announcements sent us by the ALA and some special 
announcements of our own. Then, in June of 1956, as a result of a panel on 
library promotion at the Institute held in South Royalton, the idea of a 
five minute monthly library program was presented to WDEV and met 
with ready agreement. The librarian had had some previous experience in 
script writing and broadcasting when our Woman’s Club put on a series of 
radio programs, which made the venture seem less formidable than it 
might have otherwise. Preparation of the script ordinarily takes about an 
hour, but it is amazing how fast five minutes go by before a microphone. 
The broadcast comes at 10 A.M. on the first Saturday in each month, so 
the audience presumably includes housewives, children and perhaps teach- 
ers. It is recorded the day before, giving the broadcaster the opportunity 
to profit by her mistakes and to hear, to her astonishment, the sound of her 
own voice which appears to be that of a total stranger. 

We have found the program particularly helpful for promoting such pro- 
jects as our Summer Reading Program for children, Children’s Book Week, 
and our weekly story hours for the smaller folks, but it has been used, too, 
to give information about the Library Services Bill, the work of the Free 
Public Library Commission, librarian recruitment, and most recently Na- 
tional Library Week. Special events at the library can be given more promi- 
nence than in the newspaper accounts and it has served to bring to the 
public’s attention the various art exhibits that our Woman’s Club has spon- 
sored in the library, the forming of Waterbury’s new Historical Society 
which meets in the library club rooms and is closely tied in with the library’s 
local history files, the traveling Children’s Book Exhibit, and a book sale 
sponsored by the Woman’s Club to help raise funds for the new Federation 
Book Wagon. It gives us an opportunity to repeat frequently the hours when 
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’ the library is open and to advise the public of special closings such as holi- 


days and vacation. Since Waterbury has two libraries, we include news 
from the Center Library, and would be glad to use items from other libraries 
in the WDEYV listening area at any time. 

So far as time permits, we try to include mention of new books, and oc- 
casionally a brief review of some outstanding one. We have a display table 
and fireplace shelf in the Reading Room, where we keep books appropriate 
to the season, or some particular occasion, and attention is called to these, 
as well as to special bulletin board displays. 

It is hard to evaluate the results of such a program in actual increase in 
circulation. Sometimes, as one sits alone in a broadcasting booth with only a 
microphone and a clock for company, it seems that one must be talking to 
the empt; air, and that it’s probably a foolish waste of time. But a kind word 
now and then from an unexpected listener and a decided increase in the 
number of borrowers over the past two years makes us feel that perhaps there 
is an audience out there, after all, and that the time is well spent. 


Reading Club In Action 


by MRS. SARAH G. FOSTER, Librarian 
Stephenson Memorial Library, Greenfield, N. H. 


In the fall of 1957 the librarian together with the teachers of the Elementary 
School, Miss Elsie MacDonald and Mr. Arthur Mitchell, initiated a pro- 
gram of reading under the sponsorship of the Library Club of America, 28 
West 44th Street, New York 36. Pins and certificates are awarded for child- 
ren reading the required number of books. 

This program of the Library Club is formed to stimulate children to 
read more books and develop sound reading habits and choose books es- 
pecially for pleasure reading. 

The success of our program has been gratifying. The librarian provided 
interesting books and the teachers helped them choose ones on their reading 
level that they could read for pleasure.’ 

In February thirteen first pins were awarded in grades one, two and three 
and in March seventeen pins in grades four, five and six. Over two hundred 
and twenty-five books have been read and reported on in writing or by illus- 
trations. 

When the next awards are made, many will receive Honor pins and many 
of those who did not receive their first pins will qualify for them. Our new 
State Aid books will help toward achievement in their reading. 











Pointers on Public Relations 


TO INVITE PEOPLE INSIDE 


Be sure the library is included on the outdoor community directory. 
Post a sign legible from the street giving library hours. 

Install a glassed-in bulletin board next to the sidewalk for displays. 
Place exhibits of books in store windows several times a year. 


TO WELCOME THEM 


Greet people with a smile and a helpful cooperative manner. 
Decorate with color—walls, woodwork, floors, draperies. 
Provide comfortable, informal furniture. 

Make the collection easy to use—labels and open stacks. 
Make frequent displays of books for tables and counter tops. 


TO REACH NEW INDIVIDUALS AND GROUPS 


Phone new residents to tell them about library services. 

Contact organizations and offer help with programs. 

Encourage groups to use library as a meeting place at least once a year. 

Offer book displays to tie in with group programs. 

Prepare mimeographed publicity frequently—book lists and announce- 
ments—-for distribution by paper boys, milkmen, or in grocery bags. 

Plan an annual open house. 


TO ATTRACT VARIOUS AGE GROUPS 


Youngsters 
Plan special activities for book promotion in the fall and spring. 
Organize story hours for younger ones—using volunteer help. 


Organize a reading club such as a chapter of the Library Club of 
America. 


T een-agers 
Organize a club or book reviewing group. 
Plan film programs of special interest. 
Set aside a special collection gleaned from adult books. 


Adults 
Organize a book discussion or reviewing group. 
Plan family nights with hobby exhibits as a special feature. 
Plan a series of programs—use films, records, interesting local people. 
Organize a club such as a group for senior citizens. 
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70 STRETCH A BUDGET 
Encourage volunteer help on special projects, such as a story hour. 
Organize a Friends of the Library group, whose activities are boundless: 
Help raise money for unusual expenses,—new draperies, building up a 
weak spot in the book collection. 
Help with library routines, such as book preparation. 
Help with hostessing at library functions. 
Help keep library supplied with fresh flowers. 
Help spread the word about the value of the library and its services to 
the community. 
Help give vocal support to library requests at town meeting. 
Encourage gifts of money and gifts of books from lists approved by the 
librarian. 
Urge organizations to make gifts appropriate to their special interest. 


Vermont Library News 


NEW LIBRARY 


At Town Meeting the people of Hartland voted to accept a gift of a 
new library. The donor and architect are working on plans while the li- 


brarian and trustees are planning for the larger quarters and expanding 
services. 


WORASHOPS 


Cataloging workshops have been held at Newbury, Essex Junction, St. 
Albans and Enosburg. Story telling in-service training has been given at 
the Bradford Federation. Displays of new books and promotion materials 
have been included. The film, ‘‘Books for All,’ has been shown at all the 
workshops. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Vermont Library Association is awarding two scholarships for li- 
brarians for the 1958 summer session. Each will pay $75.00. 

For the second year the University of Vermont is offering courses for 
teachers, teacher-librarians, school librarians, and public librarians during 
the six-week summer session from July 1 to August 8, 1958. A course in 
SCHOOL AND PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICE TO CHILDREN AND 
YOUNG PEOPLE will give three semester hour credits of undergraduate 
advanced standing or graduate credit. One semester hour credit will be 


given for the course in CATALOGING FOR SCHOOL AND PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES. 











New Hampshire Library News 


LIBRARIANS AND TRUSTEES TO MEET 


Morning, afternoon and evening sessions will be a feature of the New 
Hampshire Library Association meeting to be held at the Laconia Public 
Library on May 8th. 

Members of the New Hampshire Library Trustees’ Association will also 
meet in Laconia on that day, and both groups will attend a joint luncheon 
program. 

All librarians and trustees are invited to these meetings. Reserve the date 
now! 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


A second gift from the Shieling trust to the State Library Commission 
has made possible several scholarships for further education of librarians 
in New Hampshire’s smaller communities. 

Part of a recent grant of $2,000 has been earmarked for a maximum of 
five scholarships for selected librarians planning to attend the annual 
three-week summer session on library techniques given at the U. N. H. 
The scholarships will pay 75% of the expenses, tuition, board and room. 

Scholarship awards will be based on merit and need, and all interested 
librarians and library trustees should contact the State Library immediately 
concerning application details. The deadline for application is May 1, 1958. 


COOPERATIVE BOOk SELECTION 


An increased number of specialized books will be available to many of 
the State’s small town residents this year thanks to a recent gift to the State 
Library Commission from the Shieling trust—the second gift of its kind. 

Part of a $2,000 grant has been set aside for cooperative book selection 
and resource sharing arrangements, which will enable two selected groups 
of four to five libraries in an area to buy and share books collectively they 
might not be in a position to purchase individually. 

The libraries in Francestown, Greenfield, Mason and New Boston partici- 
pated in a most successful cooperative effort this past year and were unani- 
mous in their praise of its value. 

All interested library officials should contact the State Library immedi- 
ately concerning such arrangements. The deadline for libraries to apply 
for Shieling funds is May 1, 1958. Consultant service relative to making 
such arrangements is available through the Extension librarians of the 
State Library. 
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Notable Books of 1957 


Issued by the ALA Public Library Association 


Agar, Herbert. THE PRICE OF POWER. 
U. of Chicago. 

Agee, James. DEATH IN THE FAMILY. 
McDowell, Obolensky. 

Allen, Robert P. ON THE TRAIL OF 
VANISHING BIRDS. McGraw. 

Bedford, Sybille. A LEGACY. Simon & 
Schuster. 

Bone, Edith. 7 YEARS’ SOLITARY. Har- 
court. 

Bowen, Catherine D. THE LION AND 
THE THRONE: THE LIFE AND 
TIMES OF SIR EDWARD COKE 
(1552-1634) Little. 

Brooks, Van Wyck. DAYS OF THE 
PHOENIX: THE NINETEEN-TWEN- 
TIES I REMEMBER. Dutton. 

Burlingame, Roger. THE AMERICAN 
CONSCIENCE. Knopf. 

Chase, Mary E. THE EDGE OF DARK- 
NESS. Norton. 

Church, Richard. THE GOLDEN 
SOVEREIGN. Dutton. 

Churchill, Winston L. S. THE AGE OF 
REVOLUTION. Dodd. 

Coit, Margaret L. MR. BARUCH. Hough- 
ton. 

Connell, Brian. A WATCHER ON THE 
RHINE; AN APPRAISAL OF GER- 
MANY TODAY. Morrow. 

Coon, Carleton S. THE SEVEN CAVES. 
Knopf. 

Cozzens, James G. BY LOVE POS- 
SESSED. Harcourt. 

Djilas, Milovan. THE NEW CLASS: AN 
ANALYSIS OF THE COMMUNIST 
SYSTEM. Praeger. 

Durant, William J. THE REFORMA- 
TION. Simon & Schuster. 

Farre, Rowena. SEAL MORNING. Rine- 
hart. 

Flanner, Janet. MEN AND MONU- 
MENTS. Harper. 

Hamilton, Edith. THE ECHO OF 
GREECE. Norton. 

Highet, Gilbert. POETS IN A LAND- 
SCAPE, Knopf. 





Janson, H. W. and Dora J. THE PIC- 
TURE HISTORY OF PAINTING— 
FROM CAVE PAINTING TO MOD- 
ERN TIMES. Abrams. 

Johnson, Gerald W. THE LUNATIC 
FRINGE. Lippincott. 

Kissinger, Henry A. NUCLEAR WEAP- 
ONS AND FOREIGN POLICY. 
Harper. 

Lea, Tom. THE KING RANCH. Little. 

Lerner, Max. AMERICA AS A CIVILI- 
ZATION; LIFE AND THOUGHT IN 
THE UNITED STATES TODAY. 
Simon & Schuster. 

Low, David. AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Simon 
& Schuster. 

Life (periodical). THE WORLD’S 
GREAT RELIGIONS. Time, inc. 

Mehta, Ved P. FACE TO FACE. Little. 

Michener, James A. THE BRIDGE AT 
ANDAU. Random House. 

Mowat, Farley. THE DOG WHO 
WOULDN’T BE. Little. 

Packard, Vance O. THE HIDDEN PER- 
SUADERS. McKay. 

Stewart, Sidney. GIVE US THIS DAY. 
Norton. 

Thiel, Rudolf. AND THERE WAS 
LIGHT: THE DISCOVERY OF THE 
UNIVERSE; tr. from German by Rich- 
ard and Clara Winston. Knopf. 

Vandiver, Frank E. MIGHTY STONE- 
WALL. McGraw. 

Walters, Raymond. ALBERT GALLA- 
TIN: JEFFERSONIAN FINANCIER 
AND DIPLOMAT. Macmillan. 

Ward, Barbara. INTERPLAY OF EAST 
AND WEST. Norton. 

White, William S. CITADEL: THE 
STORY OF THE U. S. SENATE. 
Harper. 

Woodring, Paul. A FOURTH OF A NA- 
TION. McGraw. 

Wright, Frank L. A TESTAMENT. Hori- 
zon. 

Wylie, Laurence W. VILLAGE IN THE 
VAUCLUSE. Harvard Univ 
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Notable Children’s Books of 1957 


Issued by the ALA Children’s Services Division 


THREE BILLY GOATS GRUFF. P. C. 
Asbjornsen and J. E. Moe. Illustrated by 
Marcia Brown. Harcourt, $3.00. 

PANTALONI. Bettina. Harper, $3.25. 

GONE-AWAY LAKE. Elizabeth Enright. 
Illustrated by Beth and Joe Krush. Har- 
court, $3.00. 

FLY HIGH, FLY LOW. Don Freeman. 
Illustrated by the author. Viking, $3.00. 

MOUSE HOUSE. Rumer Godden. Illus- 
trated by Adrienne Adams. Viking, 
$2.75. 

ELEPHANTS OF SARGABAL. René 
Guillot. Illustrated by Felix Hoffman. 
Criterion, $3.25. 

TOM PAINE, FREEDOM’S APOSTLE. 
Leo Gurko. Illustrated by Fritz Kredel. 
Crowell, $2.75. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. Clara Ingram 
Judson. Illustrated by Robert Franken- 
burg. Follett, $3.45. 

RIFLES FOR WATIE. Harold Keith. 
Illustrated by Peter Burchard. Crowell, 
$3.75. 

OVER IN THE MEADOW. John Lang- 
staff. Illustrated by Feodor Rojankovsky. 
Harcourt, $2.75. 

THIS DEAR-BOUGHT LAND. Jean Lee 
Lathan. Illustrated by Jacob Landau. 
Harper, $2.75. 

THE GREAT WHEEL. Robert Lawson. 
Illustrated by the author. Viking, $3.00. 

A LITTLE LAUGHTER. Selected by 
Katherine Love. Illustrated by Walter H. 
Lorraine. Crowell, $2.50. 

TIME OF WONDER. Robert McCloskey. 
Illustrated by the author. Viking, $3.50. 

STORY OVER SKYE. Allan Campbell 


McLean. Illustrated by Shirley Hughes. 
Harcourt, $3.00. 


NOTICE 


A SWARM IN MAY. William Mayne, 
Illustrated by C. Walter Hodges. Bobbs. 
Merrill, $3.00. 

LITTLE BEAR. Else Holmelund Minarik. 
Illustrated by Maurice Sendak. Harper, 
$3.25. 

WHO’S THERE? OPEN THE Door! 
Bruno Munari. translated by Maria 
Cimino. Illustrated by the author. World 
Publishing Co., $2.00. 

UNTUNE THE SKY. Compiled by Helen 
Plotz. Illustrated by Clare Leighton, 
Crowell, $3.50. 

SPARKLE AND SPIN. Ann and Paul 
Rand. Illustrated by Paul Rand. Har. 
court, $2.95. 

THE HORSECATCHER. Mari Sandoz. 
Westminster Press, $2.75. 

CALICO CAPTIVE. Elizabeth George 
Speare. Illustrated by W. T. Mars. 
Houghton, $3.50. 

THE WILD ANGEL. E. C. Spykman, 
Harcourt, $2.75. 

FLAMING ARROWS. William O. Steele. 
Illustrated by Paul Galdone. Harcourt, 
$2.75. 

MARY McLEOD BETHUNE. Emma 
Gelders Sterne. Illustrated by Raymond 
Lufkin. Knopf, $3.50. 

THE SHIELD RING. Rosemary Sutcliff. 
Illustrated by C. Walter Hodges. Ox- 
ford, $3.00. 

THE EDGE OF APRIL. Hildegarde Hoyt 
Swift. Illustrated by Lynd Ward. Mor- 
row, $3.95. 

ANATOLE AND THE CAT. Eve Titus. 
Illustrated by Paul Galdone. Whittlesey, 
$2.75. 


GUNILLA. Albert Viksten. Nelson, $2.75. 


Any libraries wishing to fill in their file of “New Hampshire Troubadour” 
should contact Ernest Sherman of the State Planning and Development 


Commission in Concord. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


ADULT FICTION 


Mrs. RutH W. Perkins, Adult Services 
Vermont Free Public Library Commission 


Starred items recommended for young 
people 


THE RETURN OF ANSEL GIBBS. 
Frederick Buechner. Knopf, $3.75. 

About the emotional reactions of a highly 

civilized man when he is challenged by 

demagoguery. 


O GENESEE. Janet O’ Daniel. Lippincott, 
$3.95. 

An historical novel based on the settlement 

ofthe Genesee Valley. A lengthy but action- 

packed story about the settlers and the War 

of 1812. 


MIST OVER TALLA. Audrey Lindop. 
Doubleday, $3.00. 

Harriet Godden becomes companion to a 

strange and beautiful girl. A story of sus- 

pense with psychic overtones, a tragic end- 

ing, and an unanswered question. Beautiful 

descriptions of the Irish countryside. 


HOME FROM THE HILL. William 
Humphrey. Knopf, $3.95. 
Told in retrospect. The story concerns a 
man in a small Texas community, whose 
magnetic personality and_ self-indulgent 
nature brings bitterness and tragedy to his 
wife and fine son. No word is wasted, a 
powerfully written novel. 


*BEWITCHING BETSY BONAPARTE. 
Celia Desmond. Dodd, $3.50. 

The story of Betsy Paterson, the beautiful 

Baltimore belle who almost became a 

queen. It is one of America’s most romantic 

legends. Teen-age girls will like this fine 

historical novel. 


BLAKES REACH. Catherine Gaskin. Lip- 
pincott, $3.95. 

An exciting 18th century novel in the days 

of smuggling and revolution. Jane Howard 

returns penniless to the family manor house 


to find it a ruin used by smugglers and 
French refugees. A tale of intrigue and 
surreptitious trips to the forbidden coast of 
France. 


THE CASTLE OF FRATTA. Ippolito 
Nieve. Houghton, $5.50. 

A lengthy novel concerning Italy during 
the Napoleonic Wars. The story centers 
around the old feudal family of Fratta in 
Venice. All the romance, intrigue and hope 
for a United Italy are here. Value lies in the 
panoramic picture of the times. 


*A BUSINESS OF THEIR OWN. Lavinia 
Dobler. Dodd, $2.75. 

Unhappy in high school, undecided about 
her future plans, Sally Russell joins Junior 
Achievements. It proves a challenging ex- 
perience from which she gains confidence 
and a new attitude toward life. Well writ- 
ten. Received the Dodd Mead Award. 


THEY CAME TO CORDURA. Glendon 
Swarthout. Random, $3.50. 

An introspective novel in which a man 
ponders the source and nature of courage. 
Major Thorn is tortured by the memory of 
a single cowardly act. When opportunity 
makes it possible for him to redeem himself 
against fearful odds, ‘the unsoluble is 
solved.” An unusual reading experience. 


OUR MISS WILLIAMS. Tasha Beining. 
Dodd, $3.50. 

Written with humor and affection about 

the author’s intrepid little English govern- 

ess, and their life together in Russia and 

England. 


THE LOVE OF FINGIN O’LEA. Theo- 

dora McCormick. Appleton, $4.50. 
Twelfth-century Ireland is the setting for 
this story with its marauding kings, legends, 
and wild beauty. We follow the story of 
Fingin O’Lea, physician to an Irish king, 
through his schooling, his romance, and 
across the sea. The story is rich in color and 
legend. 
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ADULT NON-FICTION 


FROM A CHINESE CITY. Gontran De 
Poncins. Doubleday, $5.00. 
Account of the journey of an experienced 
traveller to Chalon, now Vietnam, and his 
sojourn there. The city is one of the few re- 
maining places where ancient Chinese cul- 
ture has survived. The writer captures the 
distinctive character of these people with 
keen perception and deep understanding. 
THE TITANS. Andre Maurois. Harper, 
$5.95. 
A three generation study of the fabulous 
Dumas family, whose exploits and accom- 
plishments were legendary. All possessed 
unusual talents, and a zest for living. 
Written against a rich period background, 
fascinatingly readable. 
TOYS FOR YOUR DELIGHT. Winsome 
Douglas. Crowell, $8.50. 
Directions for making simple toys precedes 
instructions for more complicated ones, 
such as birds, animals, Christmas decora- 
tions. Diagrams, full scale patterns, show 
how to make basic figures; assembling and 
decorating are completely explained. Prac- 
tical for the do-it-yourself people. 


GUIDE TO GARDEN FLOWER. 
Norman Taylor. Houghton, $4.95. 

A book for garden enthusiasts, informa- 

tional, concise. Listed are 412 different 

species of flowers from annuals, biennials, 

and perennials, to vines and creepers. For 

quick identification, each species is pic- 

tured, many in full color, a few in black and 

white. 

MAKING THE MOST OF YOUR ES- 
TATE. Earl MacNeil. Harper, $3.50. 

A guide for the “salaried man’’, in the 

middle income bracket. Discusses planning 

his estate, how to make a will, explains in- 

surance, social security, pensions and how 

state laws vary, in simple language. 

AT HOME IN MEXICO. Charles Smart. 
Doubleday, $3.75. 

Delightful book on Mexico. Living in a 

small town, San Miguel de Allende, the 

author pictures a “willing exile’? in this 

pleasant place. Filled with information 

pertinent to the region, the people, and 

their way of life. 

THE PICTURE HISTORY OF PAINT- 
ING. H. Janson. Abrams, $15.00. 

The book is encyclopedic in scope. A vast 


panorama of the art of painting through 
the ages. The text is distinguished by its 
clarity. The reproductions are rich in color. 
An education in art in one volume. Well 
indexed. 
UNESCO. W. H. Laves. Indiana Univ. 
Press, $7.50. 
Objectively outlined for the general reader 
the history, character, scope, and accom. 
plishments of the United Nations Educa. 
tion, Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
1946-1956. Lucid and valuable review, 
USING WAYSIDE PLANTS. Nelson 
Coon. Coon, $3.00. 
Some 100 plants are described in text and 
drawings, with maps showing the areas 
in which they grow. All are ordinary, and 
to be found along any roadway in the 
Northeastern United States. A valuable 
book for nature enthusiasts, and for the 
reference shelf. 


AN EPITAPH FOR DIXIE. Harry Ashmore. 
Norton, $3.50. 

A study of problems connected with social 
segregation in the South, based on “his- 
torical evidence.”’ The writer concludes that 
segregation will continue for many years, 
without legal sanction. But the negro will 
advance in the social order, according to his 
ability. 

NAKED TO MINE ENEMIES: THE 
LIFE OF CARDINAL WOLSEY. 
Charles Ferguson. Little, $6.00. 

Excellent biography of one of England’s 
great historical figures. Of humble origin 
he rose to great heights of power in both 
church and state. He died in disfavor with 
the Pope and Henry VIII. Based on scholar- 
ly research, very readable. 


PLEASE DON’T EAT THE DAISIES. 
Jean Kerr. Doubleday, $3.50. 

Commenting gaily and informally on her 

life in Suburbia with her husband, four 

children and a house so large she called it 
the Kerr-Hilton. A highly entertaining 
book. 

LADY FROM SAVANNAH: THE LIFE 
OF JULIETTE LOW. Gladys Schultz. 
Lippincott, $4.95. 

The biography of a beautiful and intelli- 

gent woman, socially prominent on two 

continents. Known for her contributions 
to many good causes, chief of which was 
the founding of the Girl Scouts. 
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CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


RACHEL SANBORN, Extension Librarian 
Exeter Branch, N. H. State Library 


FOR THE YOUNGEST 


HE WAS A CHILD. Norman Vincent Peale. 
Prentice-Hall, $2.75. 

Story of Jesus’ childhood in Nazareth, as 

he grows up sharing the daily activities of 

his family and friends. Beautifully illus- 

trated and appealing presentation. 


JENNY. Jean Poindexter Colby. Hastings 
House. $2.50. 
The Clark children looked over all the dogs 
at the Animal Hospital in Boston, and came 
home with Jenny, who was “at least ten- 
percent pointer.” How she took her place 
in the family and turned out to be a really 
extraordinary dog, makes a good pet story. 


Joji AND THE DRAGON. Betty Jean 
Lifton. Morrow, $2.50. 

Joji was a Japanese scarecrow who made 

friends with the crows, and with their help 

scared away Toho the Terrible dragon, the 

farmer hired to take his place. Striking 

illustrations and a fanciful story. 


KAROLEENA. Charlotte Steiner. Double- 
day, $2.75. 

Karoleena was a lively little girl who tried 
to be good, but everything usually turned 
to trouble. Her many escapades will in- 
terest young readers, and charming illus- 
trations add much to the enjoyment of the 
story. 


LUCY AND LOKI. Henrietta Buckmaster. 
- Scribner, $2.50. 
' Humorous story of an 
‘ unusual friendship be- 
tween a dog and a cat. 
The cat tries to do 
things her friend does, 
but in the end learns it 
is important to be a cat. 


OLD BET. Anne Colver. Knopf, $3.00. 
Tom Clark, age 10, and his elephant Old 
Bet arrive in New York from Africa with- 
out family or friends. Old Bet’s personality 
and accomplishments earn her a place in a 
travelling menagerie, and Tom finds the 
home he always wanted. Colorful illus- 
trations by Tony Palazzo, and a satisfying 
story. 





THE OUTSIDE CAT. Jane 
Morrow, $2.95. 

Samuel, the outside cat, longed to be an 
inside cat, but when he got locked in an 
empty house he wished he was outside. 
He finally did become an inside cat with 
a very comfortable family. Sturdy binding, 
and appealing illustrations by Feodor 
Rojankovsky. 


SOME DAY. Grace Paull. Abelard-Schu- 
man, $2.50. 

For the very young child giving simple 
explanations of everyday things. Brief text 
and colorful illustrations convey the ideas of 
growth and change, bulb to flower, wheat 
to bread, cotton field to clothes and other 
illustrations. 


WHO IS IT? Zhena Gay. Viking, $2.50. 
Simple questions and excellent illustrations 
of animals and their tracks make this an 
interesting and easy-to-read book of ani- 
mal identification. 


Thayer. 





FOR THE MIDDLE GROUP 


CATHIE STUART. Nora Tully MacAlvey. 
Viking, $2.50. 

Left behind by her older sisters, Cathie set 

out to explore the castle ruins to do some 

sketching, and walked right into adventure. 


THE CLOUD SHOES. Borghild Dahl. 
Dutton, $2.95. 

A kind king, a tough Norwegian winter, 

and a friendly elf make an exciting tale 

of how skiis were invented. 


GEORGE AND THE LONG RIFLE. 
Maxine Drury. Longmans, $2.50. 

The old long rifle never would shoot 

straight for George, until he went to Ohio 

and met Dr. Parsons. 


JUDDIE. Florence Rowland. Oxford, $3.00. 
Life is never dull in a remote cabin in the 
Canadian Rockies. Appealing family story 
of modern pioneer life climaxed by a dream 
come true. 


ROSS SALMON’S JUNGLE BOOK. 
Ross Salmon. Thomas Nelson, $2.50. 

Animal friends and savage enemies in five 

exciting years in South America’s Far West. 


WEE JOSEPH. William Mackeller. 
McGraw, $2.50. 
Davie prayed for help in saving his wee dog 
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of grand blood, but the miracle that came 
about was bigger than he hoped. 


THE WONDERFUL BOAT. Gosta Larsson. 
Lothrop, $3.00. 

Lief bent his back to the oars of his skiff 

in a foolhardy test, and discovered what 

it really means to be a skipper. 


FOR OLDER BOYS AND GIRLS 


Cuaries D. Maurer, JR., 


Extension Librarian 
Keene Branch, N. H. State Library 


*DOCTOR ‘TOM. Peler Wingate. Morrow, 
$3.75. 

A young doctor establishes his first prac- 

tice in an African tribal community. The 

gradual acquisition of the natives’ con- 

fidence in him comes about in rather un- 

usual fashion. 


PALACE WAGON FAMILY. 
Margaret Sutton. hnopf, $3.00. 


Y oS 
“A true story of the Donner story.” An 
effective but not morbid account of the 
tragedy and hardship which marked the 
trail of this ill-fated group of pioneers, 
centering around the children of the party. 


A PORTRAIT OF BACH. Jo Manton. 
Abelard-Schuman, $2.75. 

An objective and interesting account of the 
best known member of a famous musical 
family. Johann Sebastian Bach and his son, 
Karl Phillip Emanuel, were, respectively, 
members of the fifth and sixth generations 
of musicians in the Bach family. 


THE STORY OF PAPER MONEY. 
Fred Reinfeld. Sterling, $3.95. 


‘Treats the paper currency of the United 
States extensively, with numerous illus. 
trations of the older bills, but deals with 
the notes of other countries as well. Of ap. 
peal both to the general reader and to the — 
numismatist. 


STRICTLY FOR SECRETARIES, Helen 
and John Whitcomb, Whittlesey, $3.00, 
Contains much information and advice for 
prospective secretaries. Emphasis is on job 
attitudes and personal relationships, rather 
than on the mechanical aspects of secre. — 
tarial work. Written in an informal, appeal — 
ing style. 


SUMMER OF DECISION. Mabe E. 
Allan. Abelard-Schuman, $2.75. 
An English girl, recently graduated from — 
high school, spends her summer visiting in 
Ireland. Exposure to the theatrical world 
influences her decision on a career. 


*THE WILD HORSE ROUNDUP. West. 

ern Writers of America. Dodd, $3.00. 
Among the authors of the fourteen stories 
contained in this collection are established 
favorites of young people, like Rutherford 
Montgomery and Jim Kjelgaard. Highly — 
recommended to help satisfy the demand 
for horse stories. 


WORLD OF ENGINEERING. 
Ross, Jr. Lothrop, $3.00. 

A good coverage of the different fields of” 

engineering including a brief history of 

engineering and suggesting preparatory 

courses for high school students who mat 

be interested in this vocation. 


Frank 











